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hero and his beginnings in literature, A Man from the, North is not
a remarkable book; though Mr. Priestley believed the reading of
all his minor books necessary to an appreciation of Bennett, he
did not mention this first book in his London Mercury article.
It was written "under the sweet influences of the de Goncourts,
Turgenev, Flaubert, and de Maupassant," especially of Mau-
passant, and Bennett afterwards noted that he might have been
suspected of plagiarising in some parts from Bel-Ami, though
he was not conscious of having imitated. Mr. Priestley, who
united in the common conspiracy of condescension to Bennett
as a card, seems to regard this French influence as unfortunate,
being apparently unaware that the same influence affected nearly
every considerable novelist of the time, from Henry James to
Conrad and Galsworthy; on one page he praises the French
influence for saving Bennett from falling into " the disgraceful
slovenliness that spoils so much of Mr. Wells's later work," on
the next he condemns Bennett for " folio wing the wrong
masters" in striving for a "technique", which "really meant
nothing more than a suppression of the narrator and a deliberate
simplicity and unity in the narrative, the action, the background."
Clearly Mr. Priestley wants to eat his cake and keep it; the
"slovenliness" he dislikes in Mr. Wells's later work is mainly due
to the non-suppression of the narrator. In A Man from the North
the theme is the frustration of a serious young man's ambition;
he lacks the moral strength to decide what he wants and take it,
and finally resigns himself hopelessly to the drab outlook of
suburban domesticity. If the result seems unsatisfactory, it is
largely because the hero is an unsatisfactory young man. The
minor characters are all well drawn, especially the women, the
young Adeline and the waitress, Miss Roberts; the clerk Jenkins
was drawn from life, and probably the other characters were at
least" composite portraits" of people known personally to Bennett.
The sales of the novel brought Bennett one pound above the
cost of having the manuscript typewritten; the reviews were
conventional. Soon after finishing A Man from the North, he
began "a study of parental authority" which eventually became
Anna of the Five Towns, but though thus begun in 1896, it was not
published till 1902. He was too busy with his growing journal-